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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Le Rapport Social, Essai sur l'objet et la methode de la sociologie. Par E. 

Dupreel. Paris, Alcan, 1912. — pp. iv, 304. 

The aim of the volume is to propose a general concept which may be a 
useful instrument for the investigations of sociology. Such concepts have 
previously been sought in imitation (Tarde), constraint of the individual by 
collective society (Durkheim), and consciousness of kind (Giddings). The 
peculiar problem of sociology requires that psychological conditions and 
physical facts be interpreted in mutual relation. The concept of social 
rapport (named though not developed by Bougie) is comprehensive enough 
to include the field, while it is not liable to the objection of being imported 
from some other situation. A social rapport exists between two individuals 
when the existence and mode of behavior of the one has an influence upon 
the psychological states and acts of the other. The various social sciences 
are considered as falling under special cases of rapport. 

The most important section of the book is its treatment of the specific 
relations of equality and inequality. If A is indifferent to B, while B desires 
something which depends on B, we have inequality. Suppose now that A 
takes advantage of B's desire and chooses among the services which B offers, 
A admits that to this extent his satisfaction depends on B. A synthetic, 
social rapport which may be called equality thus tends to replace inequality. 
This conception of equality is much more significant than that which depends 
merely on resemblances in individuals. Social classes result from a com- 
bination of equality and inequality. The whole social mechanism is comprised 
under the process of class formation and dissolution. In aristocratic societies 
certain inequalities tend to accumulate and condense into transmissible ad- 
vantages; in democracy the reverse is true. In actual life both tendencies are 
at work. Three causes make for equality, the mechanism of normal life 
(exchange, legislation, money as medium, communication, etc.), conscious 
efforts of inferiors to rise, conscious efforts to promote equality as an ideal. 
In general those factors favor equality which make the social point of view 
preponderant, that is, the dependence of each upon each and upon all. On 
the other hand, inventions, novelties, are fruitful in inequalities — temporary 
at least. A final chapter on social logic considers the social forces at work in 
the spread of ideas, particularly of "confused" ideas as contrasted with the 
"clear" ideas of definite science. Such confused ideas are most moral and 
religious conceptions. They prevail because of their practical rather than 
because of their logical value. 

Some of the applications made of the general concept of rapport seem of 
very dubious instructiveness. On the other hand the rapport of equality 
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justifies itself as a fruitful conception. One might question the adequacy of 

deriving this from a dependence based on a desire of what another has. Race, 

color, 'clannishness' as causes of class do not fall naturally under this head. 

J. H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Immanuel Kants Werke. In Gemeinschaft mit Hermann Cohen, Artur 
Buchenau, Otto Buek, Albert Gorland, B. Kellermann, herausgegeben 
von Ernst Cassirer. Band III. Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Heraus- 
gegeben von Albert Gorland. Band IV. Schriften von 1783-1788. 
Herausgegeben von Artur Buchenau und Ernst Cassirer. Berlin, 
Bruno Cassirer, 1913. — Band III, pp. 675; Band IV, pp. 558. 
The continuing volume of Kantian literature must be a perplexing phe- 
nomenon to those who believe that the history of philosophy has had its day. 
Twenty years ago, when the classical traditions of philosophy were more 
universally accepted, at least in the English-speaking world, the serious student 
of Kant had to choose between two standard editions of the philosopher's 
complete works, both badly out of print, the Rosenkranz and Schubert edition 
of 1 838-1 842, in twelve volumes, and the revised Hartenstein edition of 
1 867-1 868, in eight volumes. Both were printed in Roman type and each 
had its strong points: the Rosenkranz edition gave the text of the Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft in its original form [first edition], if that was to be considered 
an advantage, and also was printed in excellent type, while the revised Harten- 
stein edition was not only sufficiently legible, but decidedly convenient in the 
eight compact volumes, and had certain distinct advantages, like the chron- 
ological arrangement and greater textual accuracy, which commended it to 
most scholars. But, while the revolt against the traditions of philosophy was 
gathering some headway in the English-speaking world, there began to be 
published in 1902 the monumental Berlin edition of Kant's complete works, 
edited by the Prussian Academy of Sciences. In mentioning this monumental 
edition, indispensable, of course, for university libraries, it may seem finical 
to refer to the not very agreeable printed page. If patriotism had to dictate 
a return to the German type, a somewhat more generous page would have 
been an improvement. 

The appearance of a new edition of Kant's works, with Dr. Ernst Cassirer 
as general editor, was noticed in the May, 1913, number of the Philosophical 
Review, and the contents of Volumes I and II were there indicated. Those 
volumes contain the pre-critical writings, representing the period from 1747 
to 1777. Volumes III and IV, which have recently appeared, confirm the 
favorable impression made by the initial volumes. Both the editors and the 
publisher are to be congratulated upon their success in bringing out this 
admirable edition. The printed page, in the clearest of Roman type, is on 
the whole more satisfactory than that of any previous edition, — only compar- 
able, in fact, with that of the very legible Rosenkranz edition. Paper as well 
as type is all that could be expected in a worthy edition of a great philosophical 



